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OFFICIAL. 


NOTICES, &c. 


b= The several County SUPERINTENDENTS 
will confer a favor upon us by forwarding, as 
early as may be practicable, after the town mect- 
ines, the namas and most oMee addresses Of ie 


Town SUPERINTENDENTS of their counties, res- 
pectively. 














STATE CONVENTION OF COUN1LY SUPER. 
INTENDENTS. 


{iS Communications have been received from 
35 of the 65 County Superintendents, in answer 
to the request contained in the December number 
of the Journal in reference to the place of holding 
the next State convention of those officers. Two 
Only of the Superintendents heard from, Mr. O. 
W. RanpDat., of Oswego, and Mr. McCorp, of 
Dutchess, are in favor of retaining Poughkeepsie, 
as designated by the last convention: the residue, 
constituting a majority of the whole number of 
County Superintendents, being in favor of holding 
the convention in this city. As one of the in. 
ducements to the proposed change, the facilities 
which would thereby be afforded to the members 
to visit the Normal School, and witness its opera- 
tions, have been strongly pressed: it is proper 
therefore to state, that the spring vacation of this 
institution will extend from the middle of March 
to the fourth or fifth of May: and it is respect- 
fully submitted to the several County Superinten- 
dents, whether, for this and other reasons, it 
might not be advisable to change the time of 
holding the coavention, from the third Tuesday 
of April, to the second Tuesday (11th day) of 
May. The Normal Schoo! will! then be in full 
Operation, the facilities for travelling will doubt- 
less be much improved ; and it is believed the 
convenience generally of the superintendenis will 
be best promoted by this alteration. We hope to 
hear from these officers on this point in season to 
enable us to publish the notice for the convention 
fully and officially in our next number. 





directed the subscription on the part of the state 
to be continued to the Journal for the ensuing 
year, to an amount sufficient to supply one copy 
for each organized school district, the under- 
signed, with the approbation and assent of the 
department, will assume the editorial manage- 
ment of its columns during this period—relying 
for such compensation as his services may be 
deemed to deserve, wholly upon the subscription 
list with which he may be favored, independent- 
ly of the state appropriation. Intending faith 

fully to devote his best abilities to the dissemi- 
nation, through this channel, of sound and prac- 
tical views of common school education, and to 
the elevation and progressive improvement of 
our elementary institutions of public instruction, 
he confidently appeals to the several county and 
town superintendents, trustees and other officers 
of school districts, teachers, and the friends of 
popular education generally, for the renewal and 
extension of that patronage which has hereto- 

fore been bestowed upon the Journal, while un- 
der the control of its late eminently gifted and 
deeply lamented editor. While he cannot hope 
to equal, much less to surpass, the zeal, ability, 

and devotion which characterized this distin- 
guished champion of our common school system, 
in this his favorite field of labor, he ventures the 
assurance that no pains shall be spared, and no 
industry be wanting in the endeavor to sustain 
the high reputation which the Journal has al- 
ready attained—to make it the faithful exponent 
of the enlightened spirit of the age in reference 
to the great interests of elementary public in- 
struction—to render ita welcome and instructive 
guest at the family fireside, and on the teachers’ 
table ; and to enhance its utility as the direct or- 
gan of communication between the department 
and the various officers connected with the local 
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administration of our common school system. It 
will be the representative and advocate of no 
partial views or favorite hypotheses—the organ 
of no sect—the instrument of no narrow and dis- 
torted theory of education—but its columns will 
at all times be open to the full and free, but tem- 


“perate discussion of all subjects having a direct 


and practical bearing upon the education of the 
people and their children. And the editor wil! 
endeavor to avail himself, in the discharge of 
this portion of his duties, of the assistance of the 
ablest teachers and most experienced educators 
of the state. Much of the merely local informa- 
tion heretofore communicated through the Jour- 
nal, must necessarily be dispensed with, in order 
to afford room for the discussion of topies of 
more general and comprehensive interest ; and 
aportioa of each number will be exclusively de- 
voted to scientific information, and miscellaneous 
selections from the purest and most attractive 
sources, designed to improve the intelleetual and 
moral faculties of the youth of our land. In 
short, it is the intention and design of the elitor. 
aided as he hopes to be by individuals in wnom 
the friends of education have been in the habit of 
reposing the highest confidence, to render the 
Journal the true friend and instructive compa: 
nion of youth—the teacher’s safe manual of re- 
ference—and the school officer's best guide in 
the discharge of his burdensom and responsible 
duties. Abovo all will it be his ambition and 
endeavor to infuse into our entire system of pop- 
ular education, that comprehensive and enlight- 
ened spirit of Christian morality—that apprecia- 
tion and practical application of the great ele- 
ments of TrurH, Goopness, Orper, Harmony, 
Puaity, and Dury, which, alone, can perma- 
nently elevate and improve humanity. 


As the present subseription to tho Journal 
terminates with this number, the undersign- 
ed respectfully requests their renewul upon the 
same terms as heretofore, at as early a period as 
may be practicable,and prior to the 15th of March 
next, in order that the publisher may be able tu 
place them upon the list in season four the trans- 
mission of the first number. The terms are— 
fifty cents a year, payable invariably in advance. 
Such of the town and county superintendents as 
will do us the favor to interest themselves in the 
circulation and extension of the Jouraal, will not 
only be entitled gratuitously to a copy for their 
own use, but to our warmest thanks and most 
grateful regards. Adequate arrangements will 
be seasonably made to ensure the transmission 
and reception of the copies designed for: he sev- 
eral school districts. Thei sst nem ber-of the 7th 


volume will be issue! on the Ist of 4pril, and 
punctually thereafter on the Ist ef each suc- 
ceeding month. S. 8. Ranpatt. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL NOTICE. 





SeveRAL important modifications having been 
rece:tly made in the regulations of the State Nor- 
mal School, jit is thought proper to publish a 
statement of the same, that those who ere or 
propose to become students of the school, may 
have all the information necessary for them. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Hereafter the summer term of the school shall 
commence on the first Monday of May, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks, with an intermission of one 
week io the month of July. 

The winter term shall commence on the first 
Monday of November, and continue twenty-two 
weeks. with an intermission from Christmas to 
New Year’s day inclusive. 

APPOINTMENT OF PUPILS. 

After the present term, the distinction between 
State and volunteer pupils shall be abolished. 

Hereafter each county shall have the privilege 
of sending to the school twice as many pupils, 
as it has members in the Assembly. 

Hereafter the appointment of students shall be 
made by the county and town superintendents, 
ata meeting called for that purpose by the county 
superintendent. 

VACANCIES. 

A list of the vacancies which will occur at the 
end of this term, will be published in the April 
number of the District School Journal, and upon 
the receipt of the same, the superintendents will 
proceed to make the appointments. 


QUALIFICATION OF APPLICANTS. 


The superintendents, in making their appoint- 
ments, are urged to pay no regard to the politi- 
ea! opinions of applicants. The selections should 
be made with reference to the moral worth and 
abilities of the candidates. Decided preference 
ought to be given to those, who in the judgment 
of the superintendents, give the highest promise 
of becoming the most efficient teachers of com- 
mon schools. It is also desirable that none should 
be appointed who have not already a good know- 
ledge of the commen branches of study, and who 
do not intend to remain in the school until they 
graduate. Females sent to the school must be 
sixteen years of age, and males eighteen. 


APPORTIONMENT OF MONEY. 


It is proposed to apportion the sum of $1700 
among the 256 pupils, who may compose the 
school during the summer term. 1. Each pupil 
shall receive three cents a mile on the distance 
from his county town to the city of Albany. 2. 
The remainder of the $1700 shall then be divi- 
ded equally among the 256 students. 

The following list will show how mich a stu- 
dent of each county will receive, during the en- 
suing summer term: 

Albany, $241; Allegany, $10 08; Broome, 
$6 76; Cattaraugus, $1117; Cayuga, $7 09; 
Chautanque, $12 49 ; Chemung, $8 35 ; Chenan- 
go, $541; Clinton, $7 27; Columbia, $3 28; 
Cortland, $6 67; Delaware, $472; Dutchess, 





$4 66; Erie, $1093; Essex, $619; Franklin, 
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$8 77; Fulton, $3 76; Genesee, $9 73 ; Greene, 
$3 43 ; Hamilton, $4 87 ; Herkimer, $4 81; Jet- 
ferson, $7 21 ; Kings, $6 97 ; Lewis, $6 28; Liv- 
ingston, $9 19 ; Madison, $5 44 ; Monroe, $8 98; 
Montgomery, $3 61; New-York, $685; Nia- 
gara, $10 72; Oneida, $5 29 ; Onondaga, $6 40 ; 
Ontario, $8 26; Orange, $544; Orleans, $10 
12; Oswego, $7 21; Otsego, $439; Putnam, 
$5 59 ; Queens, $7 63 ; Rensselaer, $2 59 ; Rich- 
mond, $7 32; Rockland, $5 07 ; Saratoga, $4 78 ; 
Schenectady, $2 86 ; Schoharie, $3 07 ; Seneca, 
$7 54; St. Lawrence, $8 59; Steuben, $8 89 ; 
Suffolk, $9 16; Sullivan, $580; Tioga, $7 42; 
Tompkins, $7 31 ; Ulster, $4 15; Warren, $4 27; 
Washington, $3 85 ; Wayne, $7 84; Westches- 
ter, $6 46 ; Wyoming, $9 85; Yates, $7 96. 

It is proper to state, that if the number of pu- 
pils is less than 256, the sum to be received will 
be proportionately increased. The above sche- 
dule shows therefore the minimum sum to be re- 
ceived by each pupil. His apportionment can- 
not be less than as above stated, and it may be 
more. 

PROMPT ATTENDANCE. 

As the school will reopen on the first Monday 
of May, it would be for the advantage of the pu- 
pils, if they should-reach Albany by the Thurs. 
day or Friday preceding the day of opening. 
The Faculty can then aid them in securing suit- 
able places for boarding. 

As the examinations of the pupils preparatory 
for classification will commence on the first day 
of the term, it is exceediagly important, that all 
the pupils should report themselves on the first 
morning. Those who arrive a day after the 
time, will subject not only the teachers to much 
trouble, but themselves also to the rigors of a 
private examination. After the first week, no 
‘student, except for the strongest reasons, shall 
be allowed to enter the school. 


STANDARD FOR FUTURE GRADUATION. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances attending the 
first organization of the school, no standard of 
attainment. other than the judgment of the Fac- 
ulty, was fixed upon as a condition of awarding 
adiploma. It has been found very difficult sat- 
isfactorily to make this award, from the fact that 
many have entered the school with a standard 
of their own in their minds—a standard in some 
instances quite above a practicable course of 
study in such a school, and in many others far 
below that which ought to be insisted on. A 
few may have obtained a diploma more easily 
than they expected, while others have given up 
all idea of graduating, after having taken in one 
term a few of the first steps toward what ap. 
ope to them a distant if not a dizzy summit. 

be committee are unwilling that the energies 
of the school should be spent upon those who 
have not the disposition to become thorough and 
able teachers. For the better understanding of 
all concerned, after careful deliberation, aided 
by the experience of the past three terms, they 
have adopted the following as the course of 
study for the school ; and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole of it on the part of the male 
pupils, will be made the condition of graduating. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

‘Orthography, Normal Chart. 

Analysis of Derivative Words, Town's. 

Reading and Elocution. 


Writing. ‘ 

Geography and Outline Maps, (with map draw- 
ing.) Mitchell’s. 

Eng. Grammar, (with composition,) Brown’s. 

History of United States, Wilson’s. 

Human Physiology, Lee’s. 

Mental Arithmetic, Colburn’s. 

Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins’. 

Higher Arithmetic, as 

Elementary Algebra “J 

Higher Algebra, Chaps. VII. and VIII. (omit- 
ting Multinomial Theorem and Recurring Se- 
ries,) Perkins’. 

Geometry, Six Books, Davies’ Legendre. 

Plane Trigonometry, as contained in Davies’ 
Legendre. 

Land Surveying, Davies’. 

Natural Philosophy, Olmstead’s. 

Chemistry ,(with experimental lectures) Gray’s 

Intellectual Philosophy, Abercrombie’s. 

Moral Philosophy,—Lectures. © 


Constitutional Law, and select parts of the 
Statutes of this state, most intimately connected 
with the rights and duties of citizens,—Y oung’s 
Science of Government and Revised Statutes. 

Rhetoric,—Lectures. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, Lectures 
and Experimental Schoo). 

Lessons in Drawing and Vocal Music to be 
given to all. 

Mathematical Geography, Use of Globes, and 
Elements of Astronomy,—Lectures. 

The same course o* study, omitting higher Al- 
gebra, Plare Trigonometry and Surveying must 
be attained by females as a condition of gradu- 
ting._ 

N.B. Any of the pupils who desire further to 
pursue mathematics can be allowed to do so af.- 
ter completing the above course of study. 

The foregoing notice and course of study, to- 
gether with the list of vacancies in the school, 
will again be published in the April No. of the 
Journal. so that all may have the means of the 
fullest information. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

8. BENTON, 
Sup’t. Common Schools. 





REPORTS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTEND. 
ENTS, 


The Legislature having declined printing these 
valuable documents, we shall endeavor from time 
to time, to lay before our readers such portions of 
them as we can find room for. We commence 
with the able report of the late Superintendent of 
the County of ~* ~~e 

SCHENECTADY. 

Hon. NATHANIEL S. Benton, 

Supe: intendent of Common Schools. 
The Superintendent of Common Schools for the 
County of Schenectaly, begs leave to submit the 
following, as his Fourth Annual Report. 
Since the date of his last repori, he has grant ed 
40 certificates, of which 39 were town and 1 
a county certificate: viz. 22 to male and 18.to fe- 
male teachers, Of the males, 2 were over 18 and 
under 21; 4 over 21 and under 25; 2 over 25 and 





under 30; and 5 over 30 years of age. 
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Of the females 2 were over 18 and under 21; 
5 over 2? and under 25; 8 over 25 and under 30; 
and 3 over 30 years of age. 

That in addition to the Select Schools reported 
by the Town Officers there are in the city of Sche- 
nectady 14 Private and Select sehools, numbering 
405 pupils. 

Daniel A. Atwell, of the town of Glenville, is 
specially recommended to the Department as a 
candidate for a State license. He has taught 
the requisite time, and is a gentleman of high 
moral worth, and an ornament to his profession. 


General Remarks. 


In relinquishing the office of Superiatendent of 
Schools for this county, held during the period of 
four years, the undersigned deems it not impro- 
per at this time, and in this connection, to indulge 
in a few reflections, which a review of the events 
of that period naturally suggest to his mind. 

He assumed the duties of his office in Novem- 
ber 1841, and was among the first of the officers 
appointed under the act of the previous scssion. 
He entered upon these duties with great uncer- 
tainty as to the result, and great diffidence in his 
own ability for their proper discharge. The act 
authorising his appointment was viewed with dis- 
favor by a large majority of the people, and 
though a native of the county, he was compara- 

ively astranger. In commencing his first tour 
of visitation, all before him seemed dark and un- 
promising. There was apathy and dislike on 
the part of the people, ignorance and pretension 
in teachers and pupils; to overcome the one and 
eradicate the other, seemed a herculean task. 

By refering to his notes of that visitation, it ap- 
pears that of the 58 school houses in the county, 
but 7 are described, ‘as possessing the requisites 
of good houses; while 54 are noted as being ina 
decayed condition, destitute of all the comforts and 
conveniences of school rooms.” 

Black boards were found in but few of the 
schools, and in fewer still was their proper use 
fully understood and brought into exercise; while 
such aids as Outline Maps, Globes, &c. were en- 
tirely unknown. ~- 

Of the teachers, but 17 are characterised ‘‘as 
competent and efficient; while the residue are de- 
scribed as being “far from possessing those qual- 
ifications and taking that interest in the affairs of 
their schools and in the improvement of their 
scholars which is so desirable.’? 

Of the modes of teaching it was remarked, ‘ that 
with the exception of the 17 schools above named, 
the visitation diseovered radical and gross defects 
not only in the objects and direction of their teach- 
ing, but in the manner and method of their in- 
struction. 

What a delightful contrast does a comparison of 
the past and present condition of the schools of 
this county exhibit; how widely different the 
tone of public sentiment; how marked the chan- 
ges which a few short years have brought about! 


Though prejudiced against the office, the peo- 
ple of this county were willing to give it a fair 
trial, and evinced a disposition to sustain the of- 
ficer in the discharge of his duties not only, but to 
second his efforts and uphold his hands. His vis- 
itations became a matter of interest, and all his 
movements watched with intelligent and observing 
eyes. It soon became apparent that he need have 
no fears asto the result, and the conviction that 

he system of instruction in many of the schools 


¢ 
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was grossly defective, that the ordinary school of- 
ficers hail failed in their duty—that the teachers 
were not as they should be, nor the school houses 
the proper and convenient homes of the young, 
was rapidly forced upon every mind. For years 
they had taken it for granted that as they had heard 
no complaint, nor had their allention directed to the 
subject, all was working well; but when the 
defects of the school houses, the incompetency of 
the teachers, and the ignorance of the pupils, were 
boldly pointed out and practically demonstrated, a 
new impulse was given to their action. They 
learned to appreciate the office the incumbent of 
which was laboring for the good of those in whose 
welfare and happiness they were so largely inte- 
rested, and whose high mission it was to infuse life 
and energy into a sys'em grown rusty by neg- 
lect; to encourage and improve the teachers, and 
minister tothe mental wants of the thousand youth 
assembled under their instruction. In most in- 
stances the first visitation established the utility of 
the office, and effected an instantaneous change of 
public sentiment. It was matter of frequent oc- 
currence before leaving a district, to hear the 
candid opinion often expressed, that though at 
first opposed to the law they now believed it 
would operate for good. All opposition rapidly 
ceased, and the undersigned from acting in doubt 
and uncertainty, soon moved with confidence and 
hope. It affords him pleasire to add, that in that 
hope he has not been disappointed; from the 
commencement of his labors to this, the hour of 
of their close, he has been more than sustained and 
encouraged, by those whose approbation is his 
highest honor and best reward. ' 

This change of sentiment and of opinion, this 
awakening on the part of the people, has led as 
might have been expected, to the most gratifying 
results, Ithas evinced itself in actions more than 
in words, and infused its own energy into every 
departinent of public instruction. ’ 

All, with hardly an exception, have experien- 
ced its influence, and he would be bold indeed 
who would have the hardihood to attempt its 
counteracction. 

It is seen in the improved appearances of the 
school house; in its structure and in its furni- 
ture; in the pay and qualifications of its teacher ; 
and in the progress and improvement of its 
scholars. ‘The following facts illustrative of this 

ill speak for themselves. 
wor the 58 school houses in this county, 10 have 
been re-built during the past four years, viz:— 
Nos. 1, 9, and 10, Rotterdam; No. 5, Princetown; 
No. 14, Duanesburgh; and in Nos. 2, 4,9, and 
10, Glenville; all of these being of the most ap- 
proved construction and finish, and standing in 
their respective districts as the monuments of the 
liberality of their inhabitants and as evidences of 
the improvements of the day, . In addition to this, 
extensive and neeessary repairs, in some instances 
amounting to a rebuilding, have been bestowed 
apon a large number of others; greatly adding to 
the comfort and convenience of their scholars and 
facilitating the performance of all their duties. 

Black Boards are in all the schools with but 
two exceptions, and are brought into constant and 
intelligent use; while in forty of them Outline 
Maps can be seen suspended from the walls, by 
whose aid the study of geography has been great- 
ly simplified, and its system of instruction entire- 





ly change’. Globes, cards, and other valuable 
aids to study, which the present day #0 abundant 
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ly affords, with the most valuable text books, have 
been extensively introduced. 

In the qualifications of the teachers, and in 
their modes of instruction, the improvement is 
no less worthy of remark. Instead of naming 
with some degree of hesitation as worthy of no- 
tice 17 of the 107 teachers in the winter and sum- 
mer schools as was the case in the first report 
from this county, it would now be cnjust to par- 
ticularize any, where all have proved themselves 
80 competent, and dsschargeu their onerous duties 
with such fidelity and success. 

One of the best results of the present system of 


“supervision, has been the rooting out from the 











profession of its ignorant and unworthy members. 
How difficult a task this has been, every Superin- 
tendent will acknowledge, but in this county it 
has been accomplished. It was not the work of 
a day, or a month, but it required years before it 
was fully effected. There were incumbents who 
had grown gray in the service, who had passed 
inspection after inspection, in a manner worse 
than formal, who were ignorant, immoral and self 
willed, as unfit for the duties and responsibilities 
of the school room, as for any situation that could 
be named. Governing through fear, they swayed 
the sceptre oftheir authority with an iron hand; 
engendering while they smothered the fierce pas- 
sions they daily aroused, and laying the founda- 
tions of crime and error for many ayouth, Teach- 
ing by rote, they doled outto the active and en- 
quiring minds of their pupils, the miserable pit- 
tance drawn from their own scanty store of half 
digested knowledge, and stultified their intellects 


by the barren facts they were compelled to re- |. 


hearse. Nor is this all; their very example was 
pernicious—their contact pollution: with the rude 
blow came the blasphemous oath—and with the 
morning’s salutation, the fumes of the night's de- 
bauch. Yet strange as it may seem, they had 
their friends and supporters who fully sustained 
them in the exercise of their authority ; and 
neither the tears of infancy, or the remonstrances 
of youth, could shake their power or destroy their 
influence. There was, however, a day approach- 
ing, when after the long years of their misrule 
they would at length be reached; when light 
should dawn upon the dark prison houses of mind 
over which they presided, and youth be forever 
emancipated from a tyranny more despotic than 
man ever endured. 
the act of ’41 pass into effect and its officers as- 
sume their duties, than they trembled on their 
thrones, and became loud-mouthed in their sense- 
less opposition. These were the men who sought 
to crush this noblest effort for the improvement 
of our schools, by arraying under their banner 
the thoughtless, the ignorant, and the vicious, in 
an attempt to arouse public sentiment against it. 
Vain attempt! at the first visitation they stood 
fully exposed in all their deformity and were 
marked as the proper subjeets for future discipline. 
Henceforward there would be an eye upon all 
their mars: an eye that could pierce through 
the vi f pedantry and ‘pretension behind which 
they were so securely shrouded, and properly dis- 
criminate between real merit and its contemptible 
counterfeit. Sensible of this, many of them re- 
tired voluntarily from a profession they had so 
long disgraced, while others, yielded at a later 
period, when, with all their ignorance exposed 
and the gross defects of their government and in- 
struction fully exhibited, they could no longer 


Feeling thus, no sooner dit | 








deceive their patrons or abuse the confidence of 
the credulous and onthinking. 


With the teachers of this county there has been 
a steaily but progressive improvement. Correct 
in their conduct—scrupulous in the discharge of 
their duties, and anxious to increase the amount 
of their knowledge, and their facility for impart- 
ing instruction, they have slowly but surely won 
their way to public favor aud esteem. As their 
usefulness has increased it has led to higher re- 
wards for their services, and higher consideration 
for their profession, and the day is not far distant 
when the faithful and competent teacher will as- 
sume his proper position in society. New energy 
has been given to their action and new vigor to 
their exertions. Under the former system, there 
was nothing to encourage or reward their efforts; 
their obtaining a certificate was a mere matter of - 
form, and whether they performed their duties well 
or ill, could not be known to others, or in fact 
made evident to themselves. Under the present 
system, the obtaining a license of the highest 
character has become an object of ambitie=; and 
to meet the approbation of an intelligent supervi- 
sor their greatest anxiety. The result of their 
labors they feel will be known, they will pass 
under the review of those whom it would be vain 
to attempt to deceive, and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. Asa consequence, the whole 
system of instruction has been revolutionised: it 
has removed the shackles from min:'—awakened 
thought—and aroused into full vigor the energies 
of intellect. 


If results so gratifying have already followed 
from our improved system of public instruction, 
and in particular from its most valuable feature, 
an active and intelligent supervision; what may 
not be expected from it when time shall have 
rendered it more perfect in its operations and 
more fully established its wisdom and utility? 
What a glorious subject for contemplation is the 
future progress and improvement of the schools 
of this State! If, during the short space of four 
years, such rapid strides towards perfection have 
been taken, shall he be deemed visionary who 
looks forward to the time when thal perfection 
shall be fully realised and all the youth of this 
State be the equal participators in the benefits 
which knowledge confe1s, or which can be se- 
cured by an education which, while it strengthens 
the intellect, purifies the heart ? 


It is a pleasing reflection, that after the lapse of 
a few more years, there will be but one sentimen 
with regard to the importance of this matter; that 
then there will be none of the misgivings o 
fear—the sneers of envy, or the strife of opposi- 
tion, which marked the commencement and early 
progress of this system; for those who are the 
recipients of its benefits now, will then prove its 
guardians and its friends. Let it but safely reach 
that day now so near at hand, and ils ultimate 
safety and perpetuity cannot be doubted. Enthu- 
siastic hands will be stretched out for its improve- 
ment and support, and eloquent tongues speak of 
the benefits it has conferred. Youth will have 
attained to power and manhood, and the millions 
educated under its auspices assume its direction 
and control. Its future but universal triymph is 
reserved for no distant day, and when the history 
of the school systems of the States of the Union 
shall be written, to New-York, will be awarded 
the high honor of having originated and carried 
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into successful execution the most perfect and 
comprehensive of them all. 

In closing his labors, the undersigned begs to 
be indulged in the remark, that from the hands of 
his fellow-citizens he has received nothing but 
kindness and hospitality; that nothing has occur - 
red of an unfriendly or disagreeable nature; ani 
that though he entered upon the duties of his 
Office with reluctance, he now relinquishes them 
with regret, and the earnest prayer of his heart 
is, that the schools over which he has so long 
and so agreeably presided. may continue to re- 
ceive the encouragement and support of those 
into whose hands their interests are committed, and 
that the interesting youth it has been his pleasure 
so often to meet within their walis, will fully 
realizes the fond hopes, and ardent wishes, he in- 
dulges in their behalf. 

ALEX. FONDA, 
County Sup’t. 


THE LATE FRANCIS DWIGHT. 





From the Massachusetts Common School Journal, edited 
by Horace Mann. 

Before entering upon the discussion of any of 
the topics appropriate to the present. occasion, 
we have the melancholy duty to perform of an- 
nouncing the death of our personal triend and 
co-laborer, Francis Dwicut, Esq., of Albany, 
so long and so widely known as theable, the sin- 
cere, and the efficient advocate of common 
schools. Mr. Dwight died at his residence, in 
Albany, on the 15th of December last. At the 


time of his decease, he was a member of the 
Board of Education of the city of Albany, and 


editor of the District School Journal. Since the 
organ zation of the State Normal School, at Al- 
bany, in 1843, Mr. Dwight had been a member 
of its executive committee, in company with 
those distinguished men, Col. Young, Dr. Pot- 
ter, the Hon. Gideon ey Dr. Campbell, 
and the present superintendent of common 
schools for the state, the Hon. N. 8. Benton.— 
He had also previously filled, for several years, 
the responsible office of county superintendent 
of common schools. With other eminent friends 
of popular education in the state of New York, 
Mr. Dwight had been actively instrumental in 
devising, and in'causing to be placed upon the 
statute-book, the present code of laws on the 
subject of public instruction in that state, which 
code, at the time of its adoption, and unti! it had 
been substantially copied by other legislatures, 
was the most perfectly organized and efficient 
system in the world. Inall these stations of ho- 
nor and of trust, Mr. Dwight had conducted 
htmself with great discretion, ability, and zeal. 
As an examiner of schools, he was competent, 
impartial, and thorough, having the readiest dis- 
position to discover and to applaud the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and the justice to unmask 
and expose pretension and ignorance. As a 
member of the executive c: mmittee of the State 
Normal School at Albany, he assisted in estab- 
lishing that school upon a most admirable foun- 
dation, whether we consider the course of in- 
struction there pursued, or the inducements held 
out to invite talent and educational enterprize 
from all parts of the state to avail themselves of 
its advantages. As editor of the District School 


Journal, being aided by the patronage of the’ 





state, which, at the expense of the common 
school fund, sends one copy of the Journal to 
every school district withia its ample borders, he 
has spread before the people an amount of docu- 
mentary information, on the organization, the 
defects, and means of improvement, of common 
schools, more copious than was ever distributed 
before, in any part of the world. Continually 
supplied with their able reports by the county 
superintendents, the Journal has made the at- 
mosphere of New York nutritious with common 
a ideas, and electric with common school 
zeal, 

In the prime of life, and in the full vigor and 
maturity of his powers, and capability of dis- 
charging his duties, Mr. Dwight has left that 
noble sphere of action, which, from the affinities 
of his owa mind to virtue and to usefulness, he 
had chosen. Public sorrow and private friend- 
ship mingle their regre's at his loss. At this 
season, when the harvest is so plenteous, but 
the laborers are so few, ill can such a workman 
be spared. But submitting, in resignation and 
humility, to this dispensation of Providence, let 
us hope that a successor equally able and faith- 
ful will soon rise up to fill his place. In the 
mean time, let all his coadjutors feel that the 
services which he would have performed for the 
advancemen! of the cause, had he lived, have 
devolved upon them to be performed, now that 
he is dead. 


POPULAR EDUCATION 
ISLAND. 





IN RHODE 


Messrs. Epirons—We have not been in the 
habit of looking to Rhode Island for encourage- 
ment and instruction in matters relating to com_ 
mon scheols ; but a week’s sojourn in that stat 
has satisfied me that a work is going on there 
which may well attract the attention of teach- 
ers and the friends of educationin Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. 

The city of Providence, some five years since, 
adopted a system of public schools, which, for 
completeness of organization and thoroughness 
of administration, for the neatness and conve- 
nience of the school houses which it has provid- 
ed, for its happy adaptation to meet the wants 
of all classes of children, and for. the cheapness 
with which these great results are obtained, is 
not surpassed by any school system in New Eng- 
land. 

The work of reform, so auspiciously commen- 
ced, was not confined within the limits of a sin- 

le tewn. Two years ago the legislature author- 
ized the governor of the state to appoint a super- 
intendent of public schools, with powers aad du- 
ties corresponding with those of the Massachu- 
setts board of education and their secretary.— 
With a liberality worthy of all praise, Governor 
Fenner did not feel bound to select this officer 
from his own state, but sought for some one who 
had ha! experience in the duties to be perform- 
ee. He iavited to this post Henry Barnard, Esq., 
of Connecticut, who brought with him the ex- 
perience of four years as secretary Con- 
necticut board of education. 

From the report of Mr. Barnard, which is now 
in the course of publication, it appears that he 
entered immediately upon the great work of as 
certaining the condition of the schools, and th, 
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actual working of existing laws, by visiting one 
or more schools in every town, and conferring 
with teachers and school committees, as the ba- 
sis of all his operations. ‘To prepare the public 
mind for a more efficient system, he resorted to 
every agency within his reach to disseminate in- 
formation as to existing defects and desirable 
remedies, by conversation, and by familiar and 
practical lectures, in every town in the state; by 
preparing and circulating ‘‘ Educational Tracts” 
in every family; by aiding districts and commit- 
tees in the construction of school houses and the 
employment of well qualified teachers, that he 
miglit be able to point to at least one model 
schoel house and one model school in each county, 
and as early as possible in each town; by aiding 
lyceutns in ape lectures on the subject of 
education; by enlisting clergymen of different 
denominations to preach on the subject; by se- 
euring the sympathy and co-operation ef teach- 
ers in the advancement of a work which must 
carry along with it their individual and profes- 
sional advancement; and finally, as the resalt of 
the who'e, by preparing a bill for a public act 
respecting common schools. 

After being one year before the people, this 
bill was passed in both branches of the legisla- 
ture with scarcely a dissenting voice, although 
it involves the raising of money by tax in towns 
which had never before voted a dollar for edu- 
cational purposes, and provide for a thorough 
Bupervisisn of tie scueols by district, town, 
eounty, and state officers. 

Here then is a state which has completely re- 
organized its system of public schools in less 
than two years, and incorporated with it the 
best features of the systems of other states.— 
During th's period, more than five hundred ad. 
dresses have been delivered in the different 
towns, and nearly one-sixth of the school-houses 
have been cither rebuilt or remcdeled. ‘Vown, 
county, and state associations of teachers and 
friends of education, have been formed, which 
‘have held more meetings in two years than the 
same number of similar institutions in Marsa- 
chusetts have held in five. The novel feature o! 
an itinerating normal schoo! agency, operating 
directly upon the several schools, has here 
wrought out its most happy results. 

An “‘ Educational Tract” has gone into every 
family in the state that takes an almanac, and a 
‘* Library of Education” hhs been established in 
every town, for the use of teachers an:! schoo! 
committees, to say nothing of the great veriety 
of books and pamphlets, relating to the subject 
of popular instruction, which have been widely 
disseminated among afl classes of ci izens. 

The superintendent has just closed a series of 
‘* teachers’ institutes,” throunh which a large 
amount of practicol knowledge has been impart. 
ed to more than half the teachers emp!oyed in 
the winter schcols ; and what is still better a 
zeal for improvement as individuals, and as a 
profession, has been inspired, which must ac- 
complish still greater results. I have enjoyed 
the privilege of being present at two of these in- 
stitutes, and have formed a very high estimate 
of their utility. I have attended, at different 





times, a variety of teachers’ conventions and as. 
sociations, but justice requires me.to say that I 
never before received so much valuab! einstruc- 
dion on the subject of teaching, in the same space 
oe. time, : 
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Mr. Mann has recently afforded the teachers 
at four diferent points in Massachusetts an 
opportunity to profit by similar exercises ; and 
if those who atiended have gone away with the 
same kind feelings towards each other, and the 
same glowing irtcrest in the whole cause of 
school improvement, which pervaded the Rhode 
Island institutes, then has a great work been 
done for our state. 

The friends of education should become better 
acquainted with this new agency for advancing 
the qualifications for teachers. As a contribu- 
tion to the object, I sond you herewith an arti- 
cle from the Journal of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute, which presents, in a condenred form, the 
origin and history of this system of instruction. 

Let the good work which Rhode Island has 
begun, and which she is now carrying forward 
so successfully, be continued as vigorously and 
happily for a few years more, and she may 
boast of a system of common schools not sur- 
passed by any other state inthe Union. The 
smallness of the state, the gathering of the pop- 
ulation into villages, the fact that so much of the 
wealth of the state is employed actively, and 
above all, the judicious beginning and prosecu- 
tion of the werk by practical agencies, seem to 
guarantee great and immediate results. 

W.H. W. 

Andover, Dec. 12, 1845. 


SENATOR PRESTON ON EDUCATION, 

Hon. Wo. C. Preston, the illustrious ex-Sena- 
tor of the United States from South Carolina, was 
inaugurated as President of the College of South 
Carolina on the 5th inst. and delivered an address 
to the sludents, so ailmirable that we are impelled 
to copy those portions of it which have no per- 
sonal or special bearing. They are as follows: 


* The immediate and ostensible object of our 
association is the pursuit of learni:g, and this 
might seem to be our sole purpose; but, in tru h, 
learning is only a means to the great end we have 
in view. It isan instrument which is pre, ared 
and fashioned here, with some instruciion as to 
ihe mode of using it. It is bnt the armor, buta 
jart of the armor to be worn in the battle field of 
life for the achievement of honorable ani glori- 
ous victories, for the triumph of truth over error, 
of virtue over vice, of right over wrong. And 
although I cherish the conviction that there isa 
natural and intimate connection between know- 
ledge and virtue, yet I know that they are not in- 
separable, Therehave been melancholy instances 
of great intellectual powers, un:ted lo acquisitions 
from the whole circle of learning, without a cor- 
responding moral elevation. ‘These, however, I 
regard as anomalies; I rejoice to believe that in 
the general order of Providence, whatever en- 
larges ard exalts the intellect promotcs, purifies, 
and invigorates the virtues of the heart. If I did 
not believe in such a connexion, I would abandon 
myself to indolence and despair. But the noble 
and distinctive faculties of man, whose combina- 
tion constitutes his dignify and glory, are harmo- 
nized by his Creator into a conceried action fora 
common purpose. Whatevcr enlightens the mind 
improves the heart; ag the sun, which illumines 
the atmosphere, w2rms the ear.h, and although it 
may happen that his beams are reflected from 
fieius of ice, yet his general mission is to call 
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forth whatever is usefu) and beautiful, and impreg- 
nate with vitality the whole body of nature. 
“True knowledge is the knowledge of truth; 
as it is said in the fine arts, that nothing is beauti- 
ful but the true, 80, in the wide signification of 
the word, it may be said that nothing is good but 
the true. To confer upon learning its just dignity 
and importance, it must be considered as subsidi- 
ary and auxiliary to the paramount ends of our 
being. It must always have in view our respon- 
sibilities in this life, and the awful responsibilities 
of afar more exceeding weight hereafter. You 
are to be made intellectual men, that you may be 
fit moral agents; so that as you advance in learn- 
ing, you may advance, in the knowledge and ap- 


' preciation of virtue, remembering always that the 


lamp which you light up is not a gaudy show, to 
please by its variegated radiance, but is intended 
—for a more useful and noble purpose—to show 
you amidst the double night of error and of pas- 
sion which obscures your journey through life, 
the only ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 
Undoubtedly learning of itself is graceful and 
ornamental, and knowledge is power, but learning 
and knowledge attain their true beauty and full 
power only when united to virtue, and this union 
is ennobled, and, so to speak, sanctified by piety— 
making the highest condition of our nature. 
Learning — morality — religion — these are your 
great objects. These, in the right understanding 
of them, include all that is desirable. They com- 
prehend those lesser morals, the aggregate of 
which make a gentleman fitted to adorn and de- 
light society—they comprehend a)l those senti- 
ments which become a citizen born to a partici- 
pation in the government of the commonwealth, 
and all those deep convictions and lofty aspirations 
which belong to heirs of eternity. This is my 
conception of the object and purposes for which 
we are associated. If we can persuade you to 
entertain a corresponding idea of your duties, our 
task will be an easy one. We shall be joint labo- 
rers in the same fiel:!|, cheered by the sure pros- 
pect of a luxuriant harvest. This, our seed time, 
will be a season of hope and joy, while we look 
forward with eager and confident anticipation to 
the glories of a rich harvest, and still farther to 
the garnering of it where there is no rust, and 
thieves cannot break through nor steal. 

Industry is the prolific mother of many virtues. 
She produces as well as sustains them—they all 
cluster around and nestle about her, growing and 
strengthening by her care. Genius itself, that 
divine quality which seems to be instinct with 
innate power, and to rise by its own upward ten- 
dency—genius itself is plumed for its highest 
flights, and trained to them by industry. It is an 
utter mistake to imagine that any endowment can 
dispense with labor. It is a fatal error into which 
young men fall—no great achievement ever has 
Or ever can be effected without it—the mode of 
its application may be obscure, but its presence is 
not the less cerfain. We have hear of the forest- 
born Demosthenes—‘“of Nature's darling” — 


bs ay, "t Fancy’s child, 

Warbling his native wood notes wild ;”" 

of the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle. 
These were men of genius, unquestionably—but 
Henry, and Shakspeare, and Homer, were also 
men of labor—they had the blessings of inspira- 
tion, but the blessing came to them after they had 
wrestled al] night. 





Aurora, Dec. 22, 1846. 
8. S. RanDALt, Esq. 

Dear Sir, I have just learned that our common 
friend, Francis Dwight, Esq. is no more. I had 
an interview with him relative to our school sys- 
tem on Thursday previous to his decease. He 
was somewhat unwell; but I was by no means 
prepared to hear the announcement of his death. 

A brief, but just tribute to his worth, to which 
I subscribe, was given in the Argus. Mr. Dwight 
has been taken from an important post in a great 
field of labor. He was ardently devoted to the 
interests of eijucation in general, and those of pri- 
mary instruction in particular. 

At my last interview with him, his mind was 
engaged in devising the best safeguards to be 
thrown around that feature in our school system, 
which provides for County Supervision. He fear- 
ed an attempt might be made to repeal the very 
law, whose special provisions he considered, gave 
vitality and efficiency to the whole system. It 
was his wish, that I should communicate to him 
my views. All, however, that I can now do in 
redeeming my pledge to him, is to transmit the 
following to you, containing, in brief, my opin- 
ion, as to County Supervision, 

Having attended NINETEEN Teachers’ Institutes, 
I have had a favorable opportunity of making 
comparisons, judging of facts, and tracing im- 
provements in educational matters, to their proxi- 
mate causes. The system of supervision has but 
just commenced. In the main, it has hitherto 
worked well; and it seems to me injudicious, at 
least for the present, to interfere with the present 
existing provisions of the law. Let the experi- 
ment go on, till the results, whalever they may 
be, are clearly developed. Then, and not till 
then, can a sound and correct judgment be form- 


Whoever has had most personal knowledge of 
the state of our primary schools, the imperfect 
qualifications of teachers, and the want of inter- 
est on the part of employers; and whoever has ob- 
served the slow, and almost imperceptible ad- 
vancemenis in elementary instruction, for years 
previous to Legislative action, is best qualified to 
appreciate the privileges now enjoyed, and esti- 
mate the special advantages derived from our ex- 
isting school organization. Theslightest compar- 
ison, touching these matters, between the past and 
present, cannot fail to impress every discerning 
mind with the importance of those legal provi- 
ions, by which our common scl.ools are now re- 

ted. 

The original projectors of the system are de- 
serving of all praise. The foundation was, by 
them, so judiciously laid, that succeeding Legisla- 
tures might carry forward to completion, such su- 
perstructure, and add such appendages, as expe- 
rience should suggest, or the exigences of the 
case require. 

So far as legislative action and public munifi- 
cence are concerned, it is thought, no state, 
and probably no country, can present an entire 
system, less exceptionable in all its frame-work 
and provisions, or more happily adapted to secure 
the object for which it was designed. Uniformi- 
ty of organization, is, in a great measure, now 
secured in the common schools of the State, to- 
gether witha proper supervision of their inte- 
rests. 

Laws, we are aware, may be good in them- 
selves, and salutary in their (endencies, but unless 
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their provisions in detail, are duly complied with, 
few important benefits can be expected. Our 
present school system judiciously provides the 
needful facilities, by whieh att the children of 
the state may be properly educated; but experi- 
ence has shown us most clearly, that these facili- 
ties are insufficient, without the aid of some exe- 
cutive, supervising power. ‘This supervision is 
now wisely provided by law, in the appointment 
of Town and County Superintendents. 

Any man who has been conversant with the 
common schools of this state, for any considerable 
period previous to the commencement of stated 
visitations by these officers, can hardly entertain 
a doubt, as to the importance of the office and 
the necessity of its continuance. My own »b- 
servation has convinced mc, that greater edu- 
cational improvements have actually been made 
since the appointment of County Superinten- 
dents, than had been, during the last twenty, 
if not thirty years previous to that time. Con- 
cerning this matter, especially, I think I can speak 
with some degree of understanding, having been 
eonversant with the conidilion of primary schools 
as an Inspector, from the enactment of the law 
requiring such a board, till its repeal, for the sub- 
stitution of one, vesting the power of inspection 
in a county officer, whose services were to be 
wholly devoted to that business. All must admit, 
that much has been done, during the last four 
years. School houses have been constructed bet- 
ter, both for comfort and convenience. The cha- 
racter antl discipline of our schools, and the modes 
of instructing, have undergone valuable changes. 
The qualifications of teachers have been greatly 
improved; more talent has been enlisted, and the 
amount of knowledge, ordinarily imparted in a 
given time, has been more (han doubled. 

These are valuable considerations connected 
with the prosperity of our primary schools, and 
the good of the rising generation, And these 
results have,-in the main, been brought about 
through the agency of County and Town Super- 
intendlenis, acting in their official capacity. 

Legislative enactments, accompanied with pub- 
lic munificence, seem, now to have embraced all 
the egsential parts of a well digested school sys- 
tem. Little more, therefore in my judgment, re- 
mains to secure the full benefits of a gool com- 
mon school education to the present and each suc- 
ceeding generation, than a joint and efficient co- 
operation on the part of County and Town Super- 
intendents, sustained by the patrons of schools, and 
the friends ot education gen =lly. 

Let all these unite their euvrts under our exist- 
ing organization, and the literary character of our 
state may be elevated to a commanding position. 
Means are now adequate (o the end, and the at- 
tainment of the end, involves the best inierests of 
the people individually and collectively. 

Yours respectfully, 
8. TOWN. 


For the District School Journal. 
THE REWARDS OF FAITHFUL TEACHING. 


BY C. HOLLY. 





After obtaining all the aid which the experience 
and instructions of others may afford you, teaching 
will yet be hard work; it will still be attended 
with many difficulties and sacrifices, and even the 
faithful teacher may be wearied or discouraged. 





Let him remember the rewards of faithful 
teaching. 

Permit me to mention some of them. 

Without stopping to speak of the fame or for- 
tune which one may win by teaching, I will gay, 
that a love for teaching, which is an essential re- 
quisite in a teacher, will be gratified, and a re. 
ward will be derived from the pleasure of teach- 
ing. and while imparting knowledge, he will 
receive more than heimparts. Teaching certainly 
affords an extraordinary opportunity for moral and 
intellectual self improvement. 

In self-government particularly, the teacher will 
find a reward; as all men love to exercise author- 
ity; and to the good, but few things are more 
pleasing than the exercise of self-authority. 

This the teacher may practise every day; and 
will he not be richly rewarded, if he can realize 
a constant growth in patience, firmness, persever- 
ance and efficiency ? 

We may consider the pleasure enjoyed in wit- 
nessing the progress of pupils, as another re- 
ward. 

The farmer derives great satisfaction from seeing 
the growth of his young animals, a lady from 
witnessing the improvement of her choice flow- 
ers; and the artist, in beholding the completion 
of his painting or statue, enjoys a HEARTFELT DE- 
LIGHT—4lelight 80 absorbing as to render him, 
at times, too indifferent in regard to the future. 
Indeed, one must be an artist, if he would know 
HIS pleasures and rewards; and one must be a 
teacher in order to enjoy the happiness of seeing 
a physical growth more noble than that of animals; 
a mental developement more beautiful than that of 
the flowers; and the expansion of images and im- 
pressions more pleasing and enduring than any 
made upon canvass or marble. 

As another reward, I may notice, the opportuni- 
ty to inculcate good sentiments—sentiments which 
may influence whole nations, for ages to come; 
and thus the teacher's life will be prolonged; for 
I think a man may be said to live, as long as_ his 
sentiments continue to influence others. 

The grateful remembrance of pupils, consti- 
tutes areward. ‘The proof of this proposition is 
found in Ourown experience. We feel, that the 
faithful teacher merits our grateful remembrance; 
and, that, next to our parents, he will have a place 
in the memory of childhoou’s brightest hours. 

The faithful teacher seeks to promote the pre- 
sent and future happiness of those around him. 
He labors for his country and for the world. Let 
him be encouraged by the ‘’.- sht, that the truly 
great and the good of all ages have preferred the 
same employment; that, a Washington fought for 
liberty; a Howard sought to relieve and restore 
the destitute and the depraved; a Paul devoted 
his talents and his life to the preaching of the 
gospel; and, that, the teacher of a common school 
may also teach and practice patriotism, benevo- 
lence and religious truth. 

The faithful teacher will be honored and re- 
warded by giving to his country educated mind. 
Though unable to enrich his people by pecuniary 
gifts, or the spoils of nations, he may elevate and 
ennoble them by cultivating mind, and well cul- 
tivated mind is the foundation of publie as well 
as private prosperity, and the pillar of empire. 

Faithful teaching is calculated to prevent much 
poverty, disease and crime. The amount of these 
evils is 80 great, that we cannot, dare not, esti- 
mate it. If any one doubis this let him supply 
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the wants of the beggar, and of those who prefer 
suffering to charity; let him see the diseased and 
their attendants; let him view the Hospitals, Alms 
Houses, Prisons and courts of justice; and let him 
remember, that there is menial poverty as well 
as pecuniary, moral as well as physical disease, 
and much hidden as well as open crime. ‘These 
evils, so momentous here, are not confined in their 
results, to this world; but inanother they will be 
eo-existent with the soul, and terrible as the just 
and eternal wrath of tie Almighty. 

Men often wish four money with which to re. 
lieve destitute old age or dependent childhood. 
When we waitand watch by a sick friend, wit- 
nessing his agony, how strong the desire to relieve 
him. And who has entered the dark, cold and 
narrow prizon cell, with its locks and chains, its 
iron door anid walls of stone; and has there wit- 
nessed the wretched convict, lost to himself, his 
friends and the world, denied the privileges of a 
freeman, dead, as it were, yet condemned to a 
hopeless life or an ignominious death—who has 
seen all this without a feeling of the deepest an- 
guish ? 

Such is the fate, of not one only, but of thou. 
sands. ‘These calamities are public, alas! with 
these we are too familiar. Of secret want, and 
crime ani wretche ness, we have less knowledge. 
Now, how great would be the happiness of him 
that could supply the destitute and heal the «is- 
eased; who could restore the criminal to hig 
friends and to society, giving him a quiet con- 
science, and an unsuilied reputation: who co id 
mitigute the private as well as the public ills of 
life. And may not one be as happy in preventing 
as in curing the ills? Is it not far better to pre. 
vent thanto cure? Wel, this is what the faith- 
ful teacher will aim to do. 

Again, the faithful teacher is rewarded in wit- 
nessing the happiness which others enjoy through 
his instrnmeniality. In estimating this reward 
we must take into account both parents and pupils; 
Wwe must remem cer the sirength of purental affec- 
tion, and consider that many parenis have no 
Janis, or treasures, and their children being their 
Only treasures, are prized accordingly. Many a 
poor woman struggles on for the sake of her litle 
ones; she hopes their lot may be higher and 
brighter than her own. And when she behokls 
their progress in knowledge is she not happy? 
Is she not grateful too? Who can estimate ma- 
ternal love? 

* Hast thou measured the depths of yonder sea? 

{ And counted the sands that ander it be ? 

Hast thou scanned the height of Heaven above ? 

THEN mayest thou mete out a MorHens’s love.” 

I recollect visiting a lady whose son, a bright 
active boy, walked a long way to attend my school. 
Bhe was poor, and endured many privations, that 
she might benefit her chiliiren; and when I spoke 
of the jad's diligence and improvement in school, 
emotions of happiness aud gratituie were visible 
upon her countenance. ‘I'he sight was ample re- 
ward for my efforts in the boy s behalf, it awa- 
kened in my mind new emotions: it gave me a 
new impulse. The amount of happiness confer- 
red upon the children, is, if possible, still greater. 
If a good education prepares them for pure intel- 
Jeciual enjoyment; if it enables them to see and 
appreciate the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, and leads them tu love and serve him, 
will they nat be happy ? 

We have seen that the faithful teacher bas, as 
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a part of his reward, an opportunity of imparting 
and acquiring knowledge; of making self-im. 
provement; of exercising self-government; of 
witnessing the progress of his pupils; of commu- 
nicating enduring influences; of enjoying the 
grateful remembrance of pupils; he is permitted 
to enrich his nation by cultivating mind; and to 
prevent much poverty, disease and crime, as well 
as confer ihe means of muchreal pleasure. ‘These 
are some of the rewards of faithful teaching. But 
it is a great thing (o be a consistent and faithful 
teacher ; and he who would be consisient and 
faithful must seek the grace and wisdom thal com- 
eth from above. 
State Normal School, March 1846. 





FIFTEEN MINUTES TO SPARE. 


In passing from one engagement to another, 
during the day, there are often small portions of 
time for which many make no special provision, 
aud so lose them entirely. A good economist, 
however, of time, which is money, and to many 
their only capital, will always have something to 
fill up these spaces. Put together, they make 
days, and months, anid years, and are worth saving, 
Some persons are so constituted, that it is next to 
impossible for them to be systematic, methodical, 
and steadily and continuously diligent. ‘They can 
work only by fits and s‘arts; and they work best 
when the spirit moves them, compensating, by 
the earnesiness and energy with which they labor, 
for the seasons «luring which they loaf or lounge. 
Such gentlemen of genius are, however rare. A 
good many lazy fellows who imagine themseves 
members of this class, have in fact, no right to be 
ranked with them, and deserve to be talked to, 
first, for their idleness, and seconily, for their 
impudence in trying to excuse their drone-like 
propensities, by pretending to be like the few 
ecceniric great men, who are, in respect to the 
way in which they do things, a law unto them. 
selves. Must people, to accomplish any thing, 
need to be constantly industrious; and for them, 
it is wiser never to have ‘fifteen minutes to 
spare,” and always to have some little matter to 
to which they can turn their hand. A certain 
mathematician, we forget who, is said to have 
composed an elaborate work, when visiting with 
his wife, during the interval of time between the 
moment when she first started to take leave of 
their friends, and the moment she hail fairly 
finished her last words. We heard once of \a 
young man, eager for knowledge, who read the 
whole of Hume's History of Engitand, whilst 
waiting, at his boarding-house, for hie meals to 
be served. Noexcuse is more common for igno- 
rance, than a want of time to learn; and no ex- 
cuse 18 more frequently false. It is not always 
false. Unconsciously one may get engrossed in 
business anid entangled with engagements, so that 
he cannot well release himself and escape. But 
it is bad to do this; and against it one should be 
on his guard. In many cases, however, such en- 
t re occupation of time is not the fact; it is only 
imagined to be the fact. Every body, every «day, 
wastes moments, if not hours, which might be 
devoted to useful ends. ‘ Where there is a will, 
there ig always a way,” says the proverb. A 
sys‘ematic arrangement of business, habits of 
rigid punctuality, and a determination to gather 
up the fragments, wil] enable a man to make won- 
derful additions to bis stock of kaowledge. The 
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